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John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 397.) 

“At Tiibingen, they visited the worthy Pro- 
fessor Streundel. 

“* He was surprised and shy when we entered, 
as if he wanted to say, The sooner you take leave 
the better. But us soon as he knew where we 
came from, his countenance changed, and he 
received us heartily. He had his wife called— 
avery polite person. He asked many questions 
as to our church discipline, ete.; the order of 
our Society pleased him much. He had under- 
taken the study of divinity from an apprehen- 
sion of duty, and said that it was only by the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit we could be made 
instrumental in the ministry.’ 

“On the twenty-fifth they came to Wilhelms- 
dorf, on the Lake of Constance, where is a branch 
of the Kornthal Association. They found the 
director ‘a man of great simplicity, but of in- 
ward worth,’ 

“* He was,’ continues John Yeardley, ‘six years 
in Kornthal, and seems to be sensible of the im- 
portance of the situation he fills, and of his in- 
capability to be useful to others unless assisted 
by Divine grace. He read our certificate atten- 
tively, and said, in a weighty manner, Yes; one 
Lord over all, one faith, one baptism. We found 
they have no regular preacher, but meet for 
worship every evening aud on First-day morn- 
ings. We were desirous of seeing them together, 
and they were pleased to find such was our inten- 
tion, The bell was rung, and in a few minutes 
the whole colony assembled, about two hundred, 
with children. Much liberty was felt in speaking 
among them ; and some of them appeared to be 
sensible of the value of true silence, and from 
whence words ought to spring; many shed tears 
under the melting influence of Divine love which 
Was 80 preciously to be felt amongst us. We took 
an affectionate leave, well satisfied in visiting 
this little company, to strengthen them to hold 
up the cause of their Lord and Master, in the 
midst of darkness. Within about thirty Eng- 

lish miles there are none but rigid Roman Catho- 
lies, not one Evangelical congregation. At our 
departure my wife said: ‘These words arise in 

my mind for thy comfort; Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace.’ 



























dorf, we were spectators of an occurrence rarely 
to be seen. 
there, the one who had finished first read a 
chapter from the Bible to the rest. 


all went quietly back to their work. This prac- 
tice shows at least the sincerity of their hearts.’ 


Swiss frontier to Schaffhausen, where there pres- 
ence was welcomed by several pious persons. 


John Lang, principal of the United Brethren’s 
Society. 
evening of their arrival, J. L. directed the con- 


and M. Y. explained the views held by the So- 
ciety on silent worship, the ministry, and the 
disuse of ceremonies.” 


writesJohn Yeardley, ‘ we observed aserious man 
about thirty years of age, who had the appear- 
ance of a laborer, learning Greek. This was a 


The inspector readily gratified us: and gratify- 













































“*At the inn where we stopped at Wilhelms- 
Among the laborers who dined 


When all 
had done eating, one offered a prayer; and then 


“On the twenty-seventh of the Tenth Month 
1827, John and Martha Yeardley crossed the 


Amongst these were a young woman, Caroline 
Keller, who from a religious motive had altered 
her dress and manners to greater simplicity, and 


In a social meeting convened on the 


versation to the principles of Friends, and J. 


“‘In the Greek school, near Schaffhausen, 


little suprising, and led us to inquire the cause. 


ing indeed it was to hear that this poor man 
had given up his work of ship-carpenter, from 
pure conviction that he was called to go and 
instruct the poor Greeks at his own expense. 
He is intending to spend the winter in learning 
the modern Greek, and to proceed in the spring 
to Corfu. He intends to provide for his own 
living by working at his trade, and he will take 
for instruction about four boys at a time, and 
as soon as he has brought them forward enough, 
set them as monitors over others. Some time 
ago two young men were sent out by the Bible 
Society to Corfu; but before they reached the 
place of their destination they were deterred by 
the missionaries on account of the unsettled state 
of the country, and dared not proceed further 
for fear of losing their lives. It is remarkable 
that, at the juncture when these two young men 
were turned back by discouragement, this poor 
man should receive the impression to go to the 
same place. We desired to have an interview 
with him, and he was instantly sent for to the 
Inspector’s room. After a few remarks which 
opened for us to make to him, he confessed he 
had no peace but when he thought of giving up 
to this feeling of duty, and that when he looked 
towards going he felt happy in the prospect of 
every hardship.’” 

“In the afternoon of Eleventh Month 2nd 
they called on Pastor Koch, tutor to the young 
Prince of Mecklenburg, who was at that time in 
Switzerland, and the next morning, First-day, 
as they were holding their little meeting for 
worship, the Prince himself, with Koch and 
the Herr von Brandenstein, gave them a visit. 
The Prince spoke English; and J. Y. says:— 

“*T had a strong impression to speak to him 


in a serious way, which I was enabled to do at 


some length. On parting he held me with both 





his hands in mine, and said, “I thank you, sir, 
for your kind and instructive communication ; 
I shall never forget it so long as I live.” 


“*A little before twelve o'clock, he continues, 


came our kind young friend, Hannah Géssner, 
to accompany us to the ancient and worthy 
Bishop Hess. He is in his eighty-seventh year, 
but lively in spirit and active in mind. 
uncommonly liberal in his religious opinions, 
and his enlarged heart seemed to overflow with 
Christian love towards the followers of Christ 
under every name. 
and I felt instructed in being in his company. 
He gave us his portrait as a token of respect 
and friendship. 


He is 


He treated us as a father, 


“*Tn the evening we took tea with Professor 


Gessner’s sister, Lavater, in company with seven 
of the professor’s daughters and sons, who are 
all serious persons. After some conversation on 
the order and ministry of our Society, it was 
proposed by dear Hannah, through her aunt, 
whether we would like to have a Meeting or the 
Scriptures read. 
had been read silence ensued, in which my dear 
M. Y. and I said what was on our minds in tes- 
timony and supplication. 
cious visitation to some of them. 
unity with Pastor Gessner, and believe him to 
be a gospel minister. On parting he took me 
in both arms, and said, in such a feeling manner 
that the words went to my very heart, “ The Lord 
bless thee, and put the words of his wisdom into 
thy mouth. 


After a portion of Scripture 


It is a time of pre- 
We felt sweet 


”99) 


“1828. First Month 13th.—We have had 
much satisfaction in becoming acquainted with 
Ami Bost. He was one of the first who bore 
testimony to the light which broke forth in the 


corrupt church of Geneva, and he suffered much 


in defending the doctrines of the New Church. 
In Germany he was, with his wife and six or 


seven children, driven from town to town by 


the police, for holding religious meetings in his 
house, and for refusing to have his children 
baptized. His sentiments in the office of the 
ministry and the appointment of preachers, are 
in perfect unison with those of Friends; also on 
the ordinances of the Supper, etc. 

First Month 20th.—During the greater part 
of our stay at this place I have felt my mind 
extremely poor, but a secret desire and prayer 
has been maintained to be preserved in patience, 
believing it to be as necessary to learn to suffer 
as todo. And although it is apparently little 
we can do here, we have felt repeatedly the as- 
surance that it is the ordering of Best Wisdom, 
and as such we are well satisfied.’ ” 

“Martha Yeardley gives an account of a 
visit they paid to the female prison in Geneva. 

“*Before our departure for Lausanne and 
Neufchatel, a relation of Mary Ann Vernet, 
kindly attended us to the female prison, and 
introduced us to others of the committee; and 
in the evening we had a religious opportunity 
with the few confined there, during which they 
evinced much feeling. Our interesting com- 
panion told us the next morning that she trusted 
that the circumstance would be blessed to them. 
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We had also a very interesting opportunity at 
Charles Owen’s the evening before we left, at 
which was present, as often before, a very pre- 
cious friend of ours, of the name of Fanny Pas- 
savant, a single woman, very rich, yet who lives 
in great self-denial, and gives almost all she 
has to feed the poor. She is what they call in 
this country a very interior character ; which 
means one that cherishes the inward life. In 
her company we often felt baptized together, 
and she gave us strong recommendations to 
some of the same class at Neufchitel, who are 
desiring to learn in the school of Christ.’— 
(To be continued.) 


How Gop Waters THE Earta.—“ Thou 
visitest the earth and waterest it” (Ps. Ixv: 9); 
but how does God do it? 

By the action of the sun, the water on the 
surface of the earth is evaporated, that, through 
nature’s wonderful arrangement, it may be re- 
turned to the earth in form of dews, showers, 
and snowfalls. The manner of evaporation dif- 
fers widely in different portions of the world. 
In some portions of America the evaporation 
does nut exceed twenty inches, while in others 
it reaches eight feet. The rainfall measurement, 
however, is more easily taken, and is better un- 
derstood. It varies from three inches in the 
Mohave desert to 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 inches 
in other parts of the land. A phenomenal rain- 
fall occurs in northern Washington, reaching 
some years to 125 inches. 

The fall for the peninsula of India varies from 
74 to 255 inches, but at Cassyah, north of Cal- 
cutta, the annual fall reaches, it is said, to 610 
inches, or nearly 51 feet. The average rainfall 
for the surface uf the earth is estimated at 48 
inches, while the total rainfall of the earth an- 
nually is computed at 152,000 cubic miles. To 
get an idea of the enormous mass of water drawn 
up from and cast back upon the earth, we should 
know that the above measurement of water 
equals that of 900 Lake Eries or 50 Lake Su- 
periors. Surely, whoever studies the plans of 
Providence in the matter of evaporation and 
rainfall, must be profoundly impressed with his 
wisdom, goodness, and kindly care for the varied 
forms of life on the earth.— The Armory. 


vie ian ina 

RECONVERSION.—Peter’s religious character 
was not wholly swept from him in that sad, 
shameful hour of his denial of the Redeemer. 
Nor does any true Christian lose his faith en- 
tirely, during his season of spiritual declension. 
He is not a happy man, nor a heaven-honored 
man; butheisalive. As the benumbed Alpine 
traveller, who has floundered among the snow- 
drifis, soon “ comes to” again when brought to 
the fire, so a frozen backslider may thaw out 
and recover under the warmth of God’s restoring 
grace. It is a terrible experiment to try; a 
terrible risk torun. Peter would probably have 
ended just where Judas did, had not one been 
a true Christian, and the other an impostor. 
Christ prayed for Peter that his faith might not 
fail, and but for that intercession, he might not 
have come forth from that garden a reconverted 
man.—T. L. Ouyler. 


———___- >> 


THE young should know that wisdom’s ways 
alone are ways of peace. God’s favor is the 
highest good; heaven is the noblest reward. 
Conscience should be always king, character is 
pure gold, reputation is but tinsel. A decision 
for the right in youth means a peaceful old age 
and a triumphant end.—T. M. Girth. 


THE FRIEND. 


. For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Preaching and Teaching. 

John Woolman had pre-eminently the gift of 
prophecy, while Anthony Benezet possessed that 
of teaching. Both of these valuable gifts may 
be, and have not infrequently been possessed by 
the same individual ; yet they are not only sepa- 
rable, but they must be kept separate to be most 
serviceable. 

And it is because of the inherent tendency of 
the human mind to substitute that which can be 
the more readily obtained and expressed, for 
spiritual knowledge and wisdom, which is be- 
stowed by the “ Giver of every good and perfect 
gift” in such time and manner as He may elect, 
that Friends have been particularly cautious in 
encouraging the use of the mental gift when de- 
fining spiritual truths. This caution may rightly 
operate as a prohibition in our meetings for wor- 
ship, as we then come together to receive and 
offer in and by the Spirit. 

On the other hand, by discouraging the timely 
teaching of our distinctive views and practices, 
much loss has been sustained; and not until 
this is recognized in its proper place, will there 
be interest in our Society’s principles and tes- 
timonies manifest on the part of our young peo- 
ple, who are now seeking for food both within 
and beyond our pale. 

We have such great advantages every way 
if rightly appreciated. The beauty and gospel 
harmony of Quaker views will often appeal to 
the honest mind when presented intelligently. 

Not that this presentation is sufficient to sat- 
isfy the longings of our immortal souls, any more 
than the light of the moon can give us warmth ; 


but in the absence of the rays of the Sun of 


Righteousness we may sometimes walk by aid 
of “ the lesser light.” 

But why should we prefer that which is re- 
flected, and has lost its vitalizing power,—when 
it is our great privilege to receive directly, with 
all its life-giving, healing virtue, the true Light 
which now and ever shineth betimes in every 
heart? The effect of this “ greater light ” doubt- 
less will be to transcend almost to extinction 
“the lesser.” 

We are writing, however, in behalf of the 
vast majority, who have neither by birthright 
nor conviction come to discern their right hand 
from the other, which is none the less useful in 
its place, and should not be neglected,—much 
less cut off. 

These spiritual children of whatever age are 
often in confusion, and it has been a great bless- 
ing to such to have the help of the more experi- 
enced, who have learned to distinguish between 
reason and revelation in all their manifold re- 
lationships. This has not been attained by ig- 
noring either the one or the other. They were 
designed not to usurp but to supplement each 
other; even as a strong physique is the normal 
habitat of a sound mind. 

The abnormal is so generally prevalent, that 
many sorely need the care and daily treatment 
of the spiritual physician, whose services are so 
freely dispensed. 

Church history, both Jewish and Christian, 
while entirly subordinate, is a most valuable 
auxiliary to experimental knowledge; and for 
this reason the Scriptures contained in the Old 
and New Testament canons are much esteemed ; 
and these may profitably be supplemented by 
authentic records of many since the days of the 
apostles, who having obtained a good report, 
through faith did “receive (the gospel) prom- 
ise.” 

A well selected course of reading and lectures 
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in this line has proved of inestimable benefit to 
those who have tried to “ keep the heavens aboye 
the earth” in all their life; and not a few who 
now spend their leisure time far less worthily, 
would reap a rich harvest by laboring in this 
field. 


JOSEPH ELKINTon, 


A Testimony Concerning William Penn 


FROM THE MONTHLY MEETING FOR BERKSHIRE, HELD 
AT READING, THE THIRTY-FIRST OF FIRST MO., 1719, 


Our friend, William Penn, departed this life 
at his house, at Ruscomb, in the County of 
Berks, the 30th of the Fifth Month, 1718, and 
his body was conveyed thence, the 7th of the 
Sixth Month following, to Friends’ burial ground 
at Jordans, in the County of Bucks, where he 
was honorably interred, being accompanied by 
many Friends and others from divers parts, 
and being a member of our Monthly Meeting 
at Reading, at the time of his decease and some 
years before, we can do no less, but in giving 
the foregoing account, say something respecting 
the character of so worthy a man ; and not only 
refer to other meetings where his residence was 
in former time, who are witnesses of the great 
self denial he underwent in the prime of his 
youth, and the patience with which he bore 
many a heavy cross; but also think it our duty 
to cast in our mite to set forth, in part his de 
served commendation. 

He was a man of great abilities: of an excel- 
lent sweetness of disposition, quick of thought, 
and ready of utterance: full of the qualification 
of true discipleship, even love without dissimu- 
lation ; as extensive in charity, as comprehen- 
sive in knowledge, and to whom malice and in- 
gratitude were utter strangers: so ready to for- 
give enemies that the ungrateful were not ex- 
cepted. 

Had not the management of his temporal 
affairs been attended with some deficiencies, 
envy itself would be to seek for matter of ac- 
cusation ; and yet in charity even that part of 
his conduct may be ascribed to a peculiar sub- 
limity of mind. 

Notwithstanding which he may without strain- 
ing his character be ranked amongst the learn- 
ed, good and great, whose abilities are suffi- 
ciently manifested throughout his elaborate 
writings, which are so many lasting monuments 
of his admired qualifications, and are the e- 
teemed of learned and judicious men among all 
persuasions. And though in old age, by reason 
of some shocks of a violent distemper, his in- 
tellects were much impaired, yet his sweetness 
and loving disposition, surmounted its utmost 
efforts and remained when reason almost failed. 

In fine he was learned without vanity, apt 
without forwardness, facetious in conversation, 
yet weighty and serious, of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of am- 
bition, as free from rigid gravity as he was clear 
of unseemly levity. A man, a scholar, a Friend, 
a minister surpassing in superlative endow 
ments, whose memorial will be valued by the 
wise and blessed with the just. 

Signed on behalf and by appointment of the 
said meeting. 

nin ceemeiailitlaiitnensaiaviais 

Tue railway between Jaffa and Jerusalem 
is in good working order, and the trains run 
between the two places with great regularity. 
In 1896 nearly 17,000 tons of freight was tran 
ferred between the two places. The railway 
has resulted in a considerable number of com 
mercial travelers visiting Jerusalem.—Extrad. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Trip to North Carolina.* 


Nine years had elapsed since I had travelled 
the road from Washington to Richmond, and I 
did not perceive that the country passed through 
last week gave any evidences of improvement 
over what I had observed at the time of my first 
yisit four years after the Civil War. The sterile, 
gravelly hills show the same sparse cultivation, 
and,except about Ashland, the seat of Randolph- 
Macon College, about twenty miles north of 
Richmond, the work of the builder of comfor- 
table homesteads is but very little apparent. 
Continuing on through Petersburg to Weldon, 
atrain eastward on the Seaboard Air Line was 
taken to Franklin, in Southampton County. A 
carriage ride of eleven miles took me into a sec- 
tion that was not at all directly disturbed by the 
war that closed thirty-five years ago. The soil 
of a light, sandy loam is especially suitable to 
the growing of peanuts, the staple crop of many 
square miles of that section. 

The connection with whom I stayed nearly 
three days has three hundred acres of his two 
thousand-acre tract devoted to that one crop. 
After the war there was a great increase in the 
production, along with an enhancement of price, 
and now upon the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, when so many troops are being drawn 
from the North and the South, and there is a re- 
duced stock of the nuts on hand the growers 
believe that the low prices of several years past 
will not continue. In fact there has already 
been a distinct rise. My entertainer was of 
the opinion that the groundnut or peanut (or 
“goobers” as the negroes call them) was a much 
maligned article of food so far as respected its 
alleged indigestibility. He had not known of 
any cases of special sickness caused by their use. 
His farm hands, he said, were allowed to eat as 
many as they wished. The hounds would look 
up wistfully at him as he ate, having found in 
the abundant oil of the nut a good and whole- 
some substitute for meat. It might have been 
supposed that as the war would seem to favor 
the growing of this staple crop, the sentiment 
for peace there-around would be at a discount, 
but the contrary was found to be the case. This 
was doubtless owing to the fact that the region 
of the Blackwater and the Nansemond has held 
a considerable number of Friends since the visit 
of George Fox and William Edmunson, in 1671. 

Virginia Half-Year’s Meeting had closed 
early in this week. We attended, nevertheless, 
a regular weekly meeting held on Fifth-day, 
ten miles from where we were staying, about 
half the distance, perhaps, being through the 
woods or along a road running beside the woods. 
Although the field work was not a little behind 
hand on account of the many recent rains, as 
many as fifty persons were in attendance, in- 
cluding, as might be expected, a number of very 
small folks. It seemed like a rather encourag- 
ing indication that there was an aspiration pre- 
valent which went beyond the present care and 
prospect of the crops. 

Coming east to Norfolk, the return to Rich- 
mond was made by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad from Newport News. Two recently en- 
listed young volunteers on the seat before me were 
spoken to by my wife. One of them said his 
mother was greatly opposed to his going into 
the military service, and it was difficult for him 
to get away from her. The other, it appeared, 
came from the neighborhood of which I have 


*The larger part of this article appeared in the 
Local News of Westchester, Penna. 
















































been speaking and was acquainted with the 
— relative of my wife referred to. 
eaving the depot at Richmond, he turned back, 
saying he wished to shake hands with my com- 
panion and to thank her for speaking to him. 


On 


As the trains of the C. & O. Road ran into 


Richmond they passed through a long tunnel, 
which pierces the granite rocks beneath Church 
Hill. Hereon is the historic St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church building, attended in past years by 
many persons noted in Virginia’s history. A 
friend, whose home was for many years close to 
this spot, mentioned a short time ago the follow- 
ing amusing anecdote in connection with the 
tunnel, and the rumbling and jarring caused 
by the trains passing through. 
in her teens, twenty-five years ago, a negress 
who came to the house as cook was told by a 
girl of her own race who was attending school 
and was desirous of showing off her attainments, 
that every day, every twenty-four hours, the 
earth actually turned around. On the second 
day she came to her young “ missus” to say that 
she declared she did believe what the young 
school girl told her about the earth going round 
on its axis, for yesterday, just about eleven 
o’clock, there was a roaring and a shaking 
through the house, and to-day at eleven o'clock 
came the roaring and shaking again, and it 
must be the noise of the earth going around sure 
enough. This incident is interesting in connec- 
tion with the well-known declaration of Rich- 
mond’s colored Baptist minister, Jasper, who 
continues to prove out of Scripture to at least 
his own satisfaction, and, it is to. be hoped, to 
the satisfaction of his successive hearers, that 
“de sun do move ’round de earth.” 
sured that notwithstanding Brother Jasper is 
unable to read, he has a remarkable memory of 
the Bible’s contents, and with the Good Book 
before him will turn the leaves back and forth, 
accurately quoting a great number of passages. 


When she was 


I am as- 


Remembering that our late Consul-General 


to Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, is so outspoken in 
favor of the war, I have been surprised to find 
that here in the capital of his State the like 
militant sentiments were not largely prevalent. 
Meeting on the street a business man known to 


me, he said that while many of the boys and 


young men did favor the war, being captivated 


by the excitement, he knew very few persons of 
forty years of age and upward who were not 


opposed to it. There had been too much bias of 


partisan politics and “ yellow journalism” affect- 
ing the action of Congress. 

A call was made on Rabbi Calisch, of the 
Beth Abara Synagogue. He had nothing to 
say in approval of the movement of some of the 
Hebrews in this country relative to embracing 
the present opportunity to square up old scores 
with the Spain which had persecuted and ban- 
ished his people years ago. When the failure 
of Congress to ratify two years since the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty of arbitration was referred to 
along with the now proposed treaty or alliance 
of offense and defense between Great Britain 
and this country, the rabbi made the judicious 
comment, “That meant peace, this means war.” 

Saying that he had in his possession a book 
which said there was to be no more war, he led 


the way to his library, where I expected to be 
shown an old sheep-skin covered volume of a rab- 


bi or other Jewish writer, who had made good 
use of the peace prophecies of Isaiah and Micah 


before the Society of Friends appeared. He, 
however, drew out a cloth covered pamphlet of 
Passages were marked, 
which he had used in a discourse on peace, but 


“Dymond on War.” 


the humiliating conclusion had been reached 
and promulgated that all these Christian nations 
—Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, the 
United States, and the rest—which declared 
that the Jewish religion was in every way in- 
ferior to that of their Christ, were, nevertheless, 
either now or had been recently engaged in 
shameful wars. 

Dr. Hazen, of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, which issues the central Presbyterian, 
being seen, made the remark in very nearly the 
same words as the above when the subject of the 
two treaties was mentioned. He was reminded, 
by the writer, of the memorial that was issued 
upon the initiative of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church South, held in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in 1891, and addressed 
to the professedly Christian governments of the 
world, appealing to them to settle all disputes 
thereafter arising between them by amicable 
process and not by the barbarism of war. “And 
yet,” he added, “ the United States has been the 
first nation to break it.” 

Having had some correspondence several years 
ago with Lieutenant Governor (now Governor) 
James Hoge Tyler, I was pleasantly welcomed 
by him in his rooms at the capital building, 
presumably the same that were occupied by 
Jefferson Davis during the short-lived Confed- 
eracy. It was remarked that a Quaker from the 
Quaker City was such an one as might be ex- 
pected to keep in the background in these stir- 
ring times of war, but he intimated that many 
more of them at the front might have been useful. 

He expressed his loyalty to the Government 
in the present conflict, but likewise mentioned 
(which I may not do here) his personal feelings 
concerning the conflict. I had likewise seen the 
editor of the Southern Churchman, who, while he 
believed there was naught else now to do but 
to sustain the President, yet said emphatically 
that it was his full belief the endeavors to settle 
the difficulties with Spain had not by any means 
been exhausted when Congress hastened to throw 
down the gauge of war. Alluding to the per- 
nicious New York Journal, he said that great 
numbers of that foremost exponent of “ yellow 
journalism” were sold on their streets. I told 
him I had first seen it conspicuously on sale in 
the city of Norfolk, and that I believed no one 
agency more than that had hurried the country 

into war, remarking further that it was the same 
sheet whose debasing and brutalizing exploita- 
tion of the late Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight 
had caused it to be thrown out of various library 
reading rooms, its present course as to the war 
between the two nations being simply to second 
a prize fight on a very big scale. 

As a result of the various interviews above 
briefly given, as well as of other observations, I 
felt that there was a great deal of latent senti- 
ment favoring peace in this section, while I doubt 
not it exists in many other quarters. 

Since writing the above I have seen the cur- 
rent newspaper mention of the resolution passed 
last week by the General Assembly of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, in session at New Or- 
leans, in which they say that it is their “duty 
to preach nothing but the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God,” and hence discouraging the pulpit 
appeals to war which have been so prevalent. 

Jostan W. LEeps. 
Bon Arr, VA., Fifth Month 30th, 1898. 





Broopine over trouble is like surrounding 
oneself with a fog, it magnifies all the objects 
seen through it. Occupation of the mind pre- 
vents this. 
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A Memorial from Cork Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our late friend William Wright, 


Sensibly feeling the loss we have sustained 
in the removal by death, of our late beloved 
friend William Wright, a concern has arisen to 
preserve some memorial of his worth, and y 
right life, with desires that it may have a profit. 
able effect on the minds of all of us who gur. 
vive. 

He was one with whom we had near unit 
and religious fellowship; from his early yout 
he had been of steady, innocent, and exem. 
plary life and conversation; was a diligent at- 
tender of our meetings for worship and disci. 
pline, also of our Yearly and Quarterly Meet. 
ing, and twice attended as a representative the 
Yearly Meeting in London. 

He was in disposition and temper conspicu- 
ously amiable and gentle, a kind, sympathizing 
relative and friend; a man of truth and con. 
sistency ; upright and punctual in his dealings 
and intercourse amongst men; and although 
necessarily and industriously engaged in trade, 
yet he lived loose to the world, and we believe 
was preserved out of its spirit. 

He was an example of meekness, moderation, 
and temperance in his family, and was con- 
cerned to have a portion of the Scriptures read 
daily therein. A considerable part of his time 
was devoted to the important concerns of our 
religious Society. In the share he had to take 
in the support of its discipline he manifested 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


If you cannot tell the right way, 
Know which course that you should choose, 
When your mind is so entangled, 
With so many people’s views, 
That you fear to follow impulse, 
In case gossip from it grew: 
Do not think of people’s notions, 
Just ask, “ What would Jesus do?” 


Do as He would, then no matter, 
What the whole wide world may say ; 
You will know the path you’ve taken 
Is the best and Christian way. 
Should your sympathy be needed, 
By those from whom man withdrew. 
Go and comfort, help inspire them, 
Justas Christ himself would do. 


Dangers of Public Prayer. 


Certain occurrences of recent date in this 
country give special interest to the views of The 
Sunday-School Chronicle, of London, on the sub- 
ject of public prayer. In the opinion of this 
Journal, which speaks for a very large constit- 
uency, the dangers of public prayer are so great 
and insidious that it may well be doubted whether 
the lifting up of the voice in petitions to the 
Almighty in public places should only be in 
proportion as the habit of private and secret 
communion is valued and exercised. The fact 
is called to mind that in Christ’s day the habit 
of praying in public places had become so no- 
toriously a thing of mechanical routine, an un- 
holy display, that He sought to disparage the 
custom in favor of private prayer, as tending 
more readily to solemnize the mind by the very 
act of retiring apart. Continuing from this 
consideration, The Chronicle says : 

“The truth is that half‘the public devotion 
of our churches and prayer-meetings is not the 
utterance of soul petitions to God, but the dis- 
play of well-balanced sentences to the audience. 
This is the snare of public prayer, that it tends 
to a self-consciousness, which, although in some 
rare instances a means of grace, is too often fatal 
to real devotion of soul. And undoubtedly the 
most fatal snare is when this self-consciousness 
tends, not to halting sentences, but to fluent, 
unctuous speech. There is no more deadly de- 
stroyer of real spiritual life than the pride which 
















Did He ever think of self first, 

Stop to think what men would say ? 
Ere the Father’s call to comfort, 

He would hasten to obey. 
No, He e’er was full of mercy 

And forgiveness for men’s sins, 
Ready, too, to lift souls upward 

As their change of heart begins. 


Too much policy we oft have, 
That crowds out the impulse good ; 
And considerations worldly, 
Keep from doing good we should. 
Let our hearts now err no longer, 
Question, “ What would Jesus do?” 
Do as God then sends the answer, 
To his teaching e’er be true. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestowy, N. J. 


_ 


A Goop Prorrctor.—A request came one 





too often is engendered by the prominence of 
position which fluency of speech insures for men 
and women in religious communities. In small 
religious bodies, especially, the ability to pray 
well is often taken as an indication of a right 
spiritual condition, and many a good man has 
been cruelly misjudged because of inability to 
express his petitions in public... Similarly a fer- 
vent fluency in the prayer-meeting has often 
covered a flagrantly godless life. One of the 
most moving prayers which we ever heard was 
uttered by a man who was shortly afterward 
discovered to be leading an openly reprobate 
life; and the most perfect Christ-life is often ex- 
emplified in men who can not utter the shortest 
consecutive prayer before their fellows. 

“Yet another danger of public prayer is in 
the tendency to think a prayer-meeting a failure, 
unless a certain excitement is produced. In 
many instances there is deliberate and mistaken 
attempt to create this excitement by demonstra- 
tion of simulated emotion, a method of invoking 
the heavenly fire which can only be attended 
by disastrous results. For it can not be too 
solemnly stated that there is no more deadly 


enemy of the spiritual life, no surer process uf 


soul-hardening, than the habit of uttering in 
public petitions to God which are not the spon- 
taneous desires of a longing soul.” 





As there is a higher and holier state for the 
church, so there is a fairer form for human 
society, industry and government. It is impos- 
sible to set before man an ideal of individual 
character which attracts him and lifts him up 
without his soon perceiving that the individual 
ideal includes a social ideal, and if he be a true 
man he will be true to both. If as he learns 
more of Christ he discovers that the only right- 
eous course is one that will diminish profits, 
lessen influence and alienate friends, will he 
hesitate? Not fora moment. He will recognize 
the call of the cross and go forward, toiling up 
a new Calvary, to the coming crucifixion.— 


Frank G. Tyrrell. 











night in the last century to a pious old woman 
to go to a friend living ten miles away, who had 
been taken ill suddenly and who needed money. 
She packed up all the money in the house and 
concealed it about her person, and mounting 
her horse set out in the dark night. “ You will 
lose your Way,” said one timid woman. “ You 
will be robbed by highwaymen,” said another. 
The old woman paid no heed. “I have said my 
bit of prayer,” she replied, “I am on the Lord’s 
errand and trust Him.” She rode away, but as 
she passed the outskirts of a wood a highway- 
man sprang out of the darkness and seized her 
bridle-rein, at the same time holding a pistol at 
her head. She was so cool that the robber 
wondered. “Are you not afraid?” he asked. 
“ No,” she said, “I have a good protector.” The 
robber looked around, but in the darkness could 
see no one. But there might be a well armed 
man near, and the woman’s confidence seemed 
to imply that she had reason for not fearing 
him. Discretion seemed to the robber the wisest 
course, and he dropped the rein and ran, leav- 
ing the pious old woman to go on her way.— 


Selected. 





THE overcoming of everyday trifles leads up 
to the strength for greater victories. No one 
who is appalled by common tasks or conquered 
by small worries is fitted for great responsibilities. 
Our daily life, in the home, in business, in as- 


sociation with fellow-workers, is our school of 


discipline. It is the gymnasium for the develop- 
ment of spiritual athletes. The blessed book 
does not say he that has an easy time and gets 
through life with the least trouble shall inherit 
all things. But it does say. “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with Me on My 
throne, even as I have overcome, and am set 
down with My Father on his throne.” We 
think we have much to hinder, and a hard 
fight day by day; but the conflict is good for 


us. We never could be crowned as victors if 


we never had to meet the enemy.— Christian 
Advocate. 





much humility and diffidence, and had lately 


been appointed to the station of an elder. 


Thus our dear friend, by dwelling and walk- 
ing in the “ Fear of the Lord,” and by experi- 


encing the work of sanctification to go forward 


in his own heart, became initiated into the Mili- 
tant Church, as a living member thereof, and 
was thereby qualified to fill up his rank in 
righteousness. 

Although he was young, not having com- 
pleted his thirtieth year, yet it may be said 
concerning him, that he was “as a plant grown 
up in his youth,” and that wisdom is the gray 
hair unto man, and an unspotted life is old 
age. 

We are consoled in the persuasion that he 
departed in peace, that he is numbered and has 
his portion amongst the “ blessed,” even those, 
“who die in the Lord, who rest from their la 
bors, and their works do follow them.” 

During a short, but severe illness with a fever, 
whilst his understanding continued, he was pre- 
served in calmness and tranquillity, evincing 
that his mind was centered in resignation to the 
Divine will; which he also expressed to be the 
case ; and late on the fourth of Twelfth Month, 
1813, he quietly departed ; his remains were 
interred on the 8th, a meeting having been 
previously held in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
which as well as the opportunity at the grave, 
were solemn seasons, wherein acceptable testi- 
monies were borne. 

Signed in and on behalf of our Monthly 
Meeting held in Cork by adjournment, the 13th 
of First Month, 1814, by sixty-three members. 


—————— 2 ____ 
Socrery asa whole needs religion and morality 
for the development of the highest civilization 


and culture. Without the proper working of 


these two factors a human brotherhood marked 
by tolerance and the absence of hatred is im- 
possible—Dr. William Rosenau, (Jewish.) 





He that cleanses with blotted fingers makes 
a greater blur.— Quarles. 
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For “THE Frrenp. | was busy, as his carriage passed along the avenue, 
answering the salutations with which he was con- 
stantly greeted. Soon we found him with us in 
the hall, and forming in line with President 
Eliot and the officers of the University, and dis- 
tinguished guests, in leading the five hundred 
and more youths who were about to graduate 
over to Memorial Hall. This we found over- 
flowing its seating capacity. An offering for 
prayer was soon made, in an humble and reverent 
manner, by the college pastor; during the brief 
course of which he called for a blessing on “ our 
boys who toil by land or sea,” or those who might 
obey when to the Divine voice within them they 
should respond, “Send me!”—a new caution to 
my mind against mistaking a natural exhilara- 
tion of the creature for the spirit of Christ. 

Soon the deep organ-like voice of President 
Eliot called for a Salutatory Latin Oration. 
The young man called on mounted the platform 
and pronounced his words of welcome very dis- 
tinctly and very soon touched upon the fact of 
a war now being upon us, and our duty to our 
country :—“ But wherefore this about affairs of 
peace, when fellow-students of ours are waging 
war?” His concern was that whether any chose 
to serve their country by war, or by faithfulness 
in other fields, the signs of the times should in- 
cite us to do our best. He concluded with this 
query: “ But is it not possible that those who 
stay at home, that they may war off the vices 
of war from the state and uphold the civil vir- 
tues, may aid their country not less than those 
brave ones who observe honor and fidelity 
abroad, and send foreign nations under the 
yoke?” This sentiment seemed to be received 
by the audience with unmistakable appreciation. 

A disquisition in English then followed, en- 
titled “ Browning on the Compensation of the 
Every-Day Struggle.’—There is a purpose in 
it all,—this life of ours with its weary struggles 
and defeats. We do not know what it is, but 
it is our part to work it out. His is the gospel 
of the Lovableness of Life; of the beauty of the 
common place, of unflinching bravery in the 
common struggle, of unfailing perseverance in 
every-day drudgery. He emphasizes this point 
again and again, that strength comes from the 
increasing fight, from striving and failing, being 
beaten t ‘he earth and rising and fighting on. 
“What hau I on earth to do,” he asks, “ with 
the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ?” 
It is the fighting gospel of life. “I have lived,” 
he says, “seen God’s hand through a life-time, 
and all was for the best.” He knows that there 
is a plan, and that he belongs to it. He is eager 
to work out his part of it, that he may some day 
see the whole, perfect as God planned it. 

A dissertation on “Some Neglected Aspects 
of Political Morals” followed. “ Bossism” was 
defined as “ managing the government on behalf 
of citizens too busy for that important duty.” 
The reformer may make a vigorous campaign, 
but the politician is serene because he knows 
the majority will go his way as usual on election 
day. ‘The politician regards the spoils system 
as necessary to hold the party together. So 
civil service is looked upon as an attempt to 
found an aristocracy of learning upon the ruins 
of popular government. The speaker believed 
that the teaching of higher ideals of political 
and good citizenship now rests with the common 
schools. 

The subject of the next dissertation was 
Paper Money. But this no ordinary editor 
could be expected, without adequate acquaint- 
ance, to handle. 

Last came a treatise by Wm. C. Dennis, a 








































Herewith I senda copy of an address of the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
at its first session, thinking it will be of interest 
to some Friends, especially as the burden of its 
concern is that its members might be faithful in 
maintaining our testimony against war, the 
United States being then, as now, at war with 
another nation. 

EpwARD STRATTON. 


“From THE MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS HELD 
AT SHort CREEK, FROM THE 23RD OF THE 
Ninta Montu To THE 25TH OF THE SAME, 
INCLUSIVE, 1813. 


“To the Members of the Society of Friends, Con- 
stituting Ohio Yearly Meeting : 


“Dear FrrenDs.—Our minds having been 
engaged on divers subjects of concern to the 
Society, amongst which that of our testimony 
against war has been closely exercising, and we 
feel desirous of strengthening the hands of our 
brethren on whose shoulders the care of the 
testimony more immediately rests ; and in order 
to do this availingly, we earnestly recommend 
a state of watchfulness and unremitted attention 
to the guidance of best wisdom ; so as to be quali- 
fied to counsel the inexperienced, and guard 
avenues by which our testimony may suffer. 
And we feel especially concerned on the account 
of such as may from a fear of suffering the loss 
of their temporal goods, be induced to evade 
the law by conveying or secreting their prop- 
erty, by which they may bring reproach upon 
our Society, and themselves under suffering: 
We believe the only path to ensure peace of 
mind and Divine protection is that of upright 
walking, with implicit faith in the pure principle 
that hath upheld the righteous in all ages; 
and may all our beloved friends who may be 
brought under trial, patiently bear the spoiling 
of their goods rather than violate this precious 
testimony, or wound their conscience by a com- 
pliance with anything that would militate against 
it; bearing in mind for their encouragement 
the expressions of the Psalmist: ‘I have been 
young and now am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.’ 

“Signed on behalf of the meeting aforesaid, 
by JONATHAN Taytor, Clerk.” 


oe 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


An Academic Pilgrimage. 


Being of necessity on a business errand in 
Boston yesterday, and hearing it rumored it was 
Harvard University Commencement day, I felt 
an interest in observing at Cambridge the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of my graduating there. Ac- 
cordingly I made my little pilgrimage to what 
I am expected to call my Alma Mater. Near 
Harvard square the sight of two students in 
their (or perhaps some clergyman’s borrowed) 
black gowns, and surmounted by blackboard 
caps, dispelled my doubts as to whether this was 
to be graduating-day, or not. Soon making my 
way over to old Massachusetts Hall, which was 
once my home for a year, and where General 
Washington is said to have quartered some of 
his troops, I there found many of the old students 
assembling. Presently I observed the carriage 
of Governor Wolcott entering the gateway, and 
the brilliant spectacle of the Boston Lancers, 
the cavalry squadron who had escorted the gov- 
ernor from Boston, retiring from the scene down 
the street on which they had advanced. The 
Governor, a tall, straight man of quick motion, 


candidate for the master’s degree, on “ Peagg 
Beginning to Be.” In time of war he would 
that we should prepare for peace. Commerce, 
government by the people, the science of ng. 
tional finance, the progress of invention and 
the influence of religion, he said, are all arrayed 
against war. And as yet the civilized world 
stands to arms, spending many times as much 
money in preparation for war as for education, 
Granting all that can be said about wars bein 
overruled for good, “it no more follows that 
war will be necessary in the future because it 
has been in the past, than it follows that the 
world should go back to feudalism because that 
was the best thing possible five hundred years 
ago.” The life of individuals is typical of the 
lite of the race. This means that the love of 
the boy for trumpet and gun is a reminiscence 
of that earlier stage of civilization when war 
was the highest ideal of mankind. In the boy- 
hood of the race war was the established method 
of doing justice between man and man. The 
early Saxon never dreamed that it was possible 
for the State to assume jurisdiction over crime, 
If any one had suggested such a scheme he 
would probably have been thought crazy. At 
length the state began to regulate private war, 
Manslaughter became distinguished from mur- 
der. An old English statute enacts that ifa 
man accidentally falls out of a tree on another 
and kills him, the would-be avenger must climb 
the same tree, fall on the offender and kill him 
if he can. It took hundreds of years to make 
this much progress. Then judicial combat was 
substituted between chosen champions. Under 
Henry II. trial by combat gave way to trial 
by jury. The four stages of private war have 
been these: first, the wild stage of private ven- 
geance; next its regulation by the state; then 
the stage in which the royal court and private 
war exists side by side; and finally the stage 
in which private war is totally abolished. 

The history of war between nations is surpris- 
ingly similar. It has now passed through three 
stages of private war. The stage of state regu- 
lation, side by side with settlement by courts. 
War has become the “ last argument for kings,” 
not their first argument. Arbitration is the 
present alternative, open to all, and chosen in a 
constantly increasing number of cases. 

There is just enough progress toward perpet- 
ual peace to keep us from losing hope. In the 
growth of peace sentiment, in the necessity which 
modern statesmen feel of obtaining the moral 
support of the world before going to war, we se 
signs of the morning. In the “dual” and “ triple” 
alliances, in the “concert of Europe,” we may 
see the germ of the “federation of the world.” 
The irresistible forces which make for social 
progress are repeating and enforcing the song 
of the angels, “On earth peace and good will to 
men.” 

“A well-conceived presentation!” was the re 
mark of a distinguished-looking man on the 
platform to another, when the young speaker 
had concluded. To which his hearer expr 
his assent, and the applause of the audience te 
tified as much. 

Then five or six hundred rolls of parchment, 
the diplomas of as many graduates, began tobe 
gathered up by armfuls, as one department of 
students after another was called up to receive 
their degrees from the president; who bestowed 
them with his usual well chosen and dignified 
words, and with a smile of congratulation. 

The most interested curiosity always accom 
panies the bestowal of the honorary degrees 
There were eight of these given, and those fot 
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the names best known to our readers were thus 
announced :— 

“The degree of Doctor of Divinity, to Wil- 
jiam Reed Huntington, beloved rector of Grace 
Church in New York,—an abundant fountain 
in a thirsty land!” 

“The degree of Doctor of Laws, to Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, a bachelor of arts in 
1841, a minister, a teacher, an early abolitionist 
jn theory and practice, colonel of the first regi- 
ment of South Carolina volunteers in the civil 
war; a historian, and a man of letters. 

“The degree of Doctor of Laws, to John Ken- 
dall Hamilton Gordon, the seventh Earl of Aber- 
deen, Governor General of Canada; he repre- 
sents to-day the greatest English achievement ex- 
cept English liberty—a beneficent colonial pol- 
icy.” The earl arose in his red gown, a badge of 
his office as governor-general. 

In the afternoon the Alumni with distinguish- 
ed guests, repaired to their usual reunion at din- 
ner in Memorial Hall. It was a comparatively 
simple repast,—what might seem in Philadel- 

hia either as a plain dinner or a superb lunch. 
I was quickly disposed of; when Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, as President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, arose, and began his opening speech. 
It was mostly a comparison of the conditions of 
the war which began thirty-seven years ago, and 
the present war:— 

“T would say,” said he, “that when we went 
into that army, no glittering and deceptive trap 
of imperialism was waved before our eyes. We 
did not go forth to conquer satraps in foreign 
countries, which were thereupon to be ruled by 
pro-consuls from here. We did not make a 
promise before entering upon the conflict that 
we did so out of a pure regard for human rights 
and for humanity, and then almost before we 
won our first victory, and before we had suffered 
our first defeat, acknowledge that it was conquest 
with us.” 

In introducing President Eliot, C. F. Adams 
remarked that the cost of the present war, esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 dollars a month would run 
365 universities of the size of Harvard. Presi- 
dent Eliot replied that he was not sure he should 
be able to follow President Adams in the line 
he had suggested. “The quick capital of Har- 


vard University is not more than the cost of 


two battleships, but can we compute what those 
battleships may win? It was Charles Sumner, 
whose portrait looks down upon us from the 
other side of this hall, who first made com- 
parisons of that nature; and some years after I 
came to the conclusion that the whole argument 
of Charles Sumner was a vicious one.” 

This and other speeches served to confirm my 
opinion that Friends have much to do before 
their mission is complete, and that it is in vain 
to rely on argument against war on any ground 
outside of Christ’s spirit. When a generation 
comes that shall be well imbued with the truth, 
that “If any man has not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his,” that generation cannot plead 
for war. War is a spiritual malady, and the 
Weapons against it are not carnal. Outward 
considerations, like cost, damages, woes, may 
make a people slower to go to war, but do not 
lay the axe at the root of the corrupt tree. 
Christ, and Christ in men, preached and known, 
is the only antidote to war, the one obliterator 
of its spirit. It is He that “maketh wars to 
cease unto the ends of the earth.” It seems to 
me that the Society of Friends is asked once 
more: “Are ye determined to know nothing 
‘mong men, but Christ, and Him crugified?” 
desire to place on record here further re- 















marks of President Eliot as a valuable summary 
of the usual spiritually blind and Christless 
motives of joining war, as a method of that 
commendable virtue, patriotism : 

“The educated youth who loves his country 
does not stop to consider in what precise cause 
his country has gone to war. If he did he 
could not find out. (Great laughter). If we 
look back on former wars we shall clearly see, 
I think, that the men who began each one of 
those wars had not the slightest conception of 
whither the war was to lead them. That is true, 
I believe, of every war in which the country has 
been engaged. 

“ And certainly in this case, when the prob- 
lem was presented to the youth of the univer- 
sity —‘Shall we enlist in the service of the 
country ”?—not a man knew whither this war 
was immediately to lead our people. Our youth 
have gone to war for the simplest kinds of rea- 
sons. Some said: “ The government wants two 
hundred thousand men. I am a man, and I 
am free to go; I will go.’ That is a common 
frame of mind. Others went from mixed mo- 
tives—a general sense of duty ; a love of adven- 
ture ; a hope to see new things ; to feel new sen- 
sations; the hope of testing one’s self under stress, 
in danger imminent. And others offered their 
lives and their labor to the country without 
much thought except for love—just as a lover 
throws a rose at the feet of his mistress.” 

Turning to “commoner themes,” President 
Eliot said that the gifts to the university dur- 
ing the year had amounted to about one million 
two hundred thousand dollars. This is the sum 
which C. F. Adams had said was the cost of 
running the war for a day. 

Governor Wolcott then made a dignified ad- 
dress on the mutual service of the state and the 
university ; and the young lord Aberdeen dis- 
coursed pleasantly on the good feeling between 
his country and America. 

The next forenoon to pursue my errand in 
Boston I took a trolley car, and soon noticed 
its motion lagging. On looking out I saw such 
a sight ahead of us, as I first saw in that very 
town thirty-seven years ago,—a company of 
new soldiers marching for the war. And these 
were the first I had seen anywhere since the 
present war was declared. Instead, however, 
of the gray uniforms, these were clothed in 
loose brown duck and gray felt hats. Some 
carried newspaper bundles under their arms, 
and one was accompanied by a woman with a 
little boy toddling at her side, and the couple 
were earnestly engaged in conversation. When 
we had opportunity to pass the company one 
could but look in their young faces as of those 
going to the slaughter, and lift up a desire that 
their souls might be saved. They seemed to 
be kept in good heart by the lively music and 
drumming in front of them; and I could but 
feel, on passing the band, that music is the same 
kind of inspiration for war that it is for wor- 
ship,—a sensuous exhilerant, but not spiritual ; 
equally available for the same nerves of sensi- 
bility in scenes of every grade of moral charac- 
ter, and a charmer of men to every purpose for 
which it may be brought to bear. 

Returning in the afternoon in time to join a 
similar line to that of the previous day, but 
this time the Phi Beta Kappa Society, wend- 
ing its way to the same Memorial Hall, we 
found a little more seating-room than on the 
day before. The first exercise was by Bishop 
Laurence of Massachusetts, the successor of 
Philips Brooks, who was introduced simply as 
“ Brother Laurence.” This simple mode of 


calling on a prelate was very refreshing to the 
mind of the earl of Aberdeen, as he afterwards 
confessed ; and that no such mode of address- 
ing a church dignitary would be thought of in 
England. But this company had met simply 
as a brotherhood of graduates of a certain rank 
in scholarship, and they know each other only 
as brethren. The organization is held together 
by hearing an oration and poem at their Alma 
Mater once a year, and dining together, and 
hearing bright speeches from each other after- 
wards, 

The orator of the day was Seth Low, the 
President of Columbia College in New York, 
and recently famous as the reform candidate 
for mayor of that city: He gave a most clear 
and able exposition of “ The Trend of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in its varied order of thought, 
science, industry and government. He held 
the audience’s attention so deeply that applause 
was forgotten till the end. 

The poem was by Edward 8. Martin. His 
object seemed to be to exalt spiritual aims above 
carnal, to testify that man does not live by bread 
alone, and that it is righteousness alone that 
can exalta nation. So serious seemed the poet’s 
concern, that I was surprised to hear afterwards 
that he was one of the editors of the New York 
Life and the founder of the Harvard Lampoon. 

The Phi Beta Kappa dinner was as temper- 
ate as that of the Alumni of the day before. 
The speeches were more spicy and brilliant by 
far. No reporters were supposed to be present 
and so men spoke more as they pleased, and 
pleased more as they spoke. But they pleased 
to speak nothing unbecoming. , The tendency 
of Moorfield Storey’s remarks on the state of 
the times was very gratifying from the stand- 
point of Friends. His recent speech in Boston 
in opposition to “ Imperialism” deserves wide 
circulation. I waited through many bright 
remarks of the earl, of Wm. R. Huntington, 
of Edward Everett Hale, to hear what Charles 
Francis Adams would say in rejoinder to Presi- 
dent Eliot’s speech before the Alumni. And 
he had just gotten under way on that very sub- 
ject when I had to try to catch my last train 
for home. 

It is something to have been among a gal- 
axy of men of varying honest opinions, who 
have won their way upwards by earnestness 
and virtue. Few religious terms or names were 
uttered by any, but one came away with a savor 
of secret reverence to the unseen Power, as if 
they had all along been recognizing it as the 
undercurrent of their meaning. The outcome 
of all that was seen and heard in these two days 
is as if they had been enforcing the truth, that 
“as many as are led by the Spirit of God they 
are sons of God. 

But a crying need for the root and fruit of 
the principles of Friends in the land was clearly 
developed. These men among whom I sat as 
among foreigners, are approaching nearer to 
those principles than they are aware of. Our 
Holy Head has yet many things to say unto 
them, but they cannot bear them now. The 
responsibility of Friends is not yet ended. 

J. H. D. 
W. Falmouth, Mass., Sixth Mo. 30, 1898. 





















Items Concerning the Society. 


A member of Canada Yearly Meeting writing of 
their late Assembly says, “It was a remarkably 
favored meeting. everything moved on so harmo- 
niously, and such a solemn covering over all the 
sessions.” The returning of minutes by ministers 
of that body who had been absent on religious ser- 
vice “brought a feeling of tenderness and sweet 
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fellowship such as I have seldom witnessed. It 
was apparently the general feeling of Friends that 
our Yearly Meeting this year was cause of humble 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father.” Eliza H. Var- 
ney has a prospect of visiting the members of the 
Yearly Meeting living in Manitoba and the north 
west with the concurrence of that body. 

In her report on her visit to America, given in 
London Yearly Meeting, Harriet Green said, that 
“the main thing that had been on her heart to teach 
the people, had been to wait upon the Lord, and 
not to depend on ministers. She had not been in 
any meeting in Anierica where there had not been 
liberty for all to take part, and almost everywhere 
this liberty is used. In Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing she found great openness among the young 
people. During her stay in the States she had 
averaged two meetings a day. She still looked to 
visiting Iowa, Canada and North Carolina. 

— ees 
i SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The President has issued a proc- 
lamation that the United States has blockaded all 
ports on the south coast of Cuba, from Cape Francis to 
Cape Cruz, inclusive, and also of the port of San Juan, 
in the island of Porto Rico. 

It was stated at the Treasury Department, at Wash- 
ington, on the Ist inst., that the total proposals for the 
new Government loan of $200,000,000 aggregate $790,- 
000,000. Of this amount there have been received and 
absolutely accepted subscriptions of amounts of $500 
and less, aggregating $40,000,000. 

The monthly statement of the public debt shows 
that at the close of business on Sixth Month 30th the 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,027,- 
085,492, a decrease during the month of $10,688,268. 
This decrease is accounted for by a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of cash on hand. The increase in 
the cash comes largely from the proceeds of the new 
bond issue. 

Government receipts and expenditures shows a fall- 
ing off of $26,500,000 in customs for the fiscal year and 
a gain, in the same period, of $23,500,000 in internal 
revenue receipts. Up to this time the actual cash ex- 
penditures for the war with Spain amount to $60,000,- 
000. 

Statistics, issued from Washington, show that with 
the fiscal year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1898, the ex- 
ports of American corn will amount to more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels, for which the American farmer will 
have received upward of $60,000,000. Sixty per cent. 
of this grain has been bought by England and Germany. 
Germany has bought this year 30,000,000 bushels of 
corn, as against 1,000,000 in 188s. 

Exports of grain from this port during the six months 
of 1898 are nearly 7,000,000 bushels in excess of those 
of the corresponding period of 1897, in which the ship- 
ments of cereals were exceptionally large. 

The Topeka Capital says: “At the present time there 
is a great deal of capital in Kansas which is seeking 
investment. A conservative estimate of the money on 
hand in the Kansas banks at the present time, above 
the reserve required by law, would perhaps be $12,000,- 
000. The tremendous wheat crop that is soon to come 
into market will swell this amount to very large pro- 
portions.” 

A correspondent of the Hartford Times gives some 
facts about the great button-ball tree in front of the old 

Barnard House, in Hartford, which has been recently 
cut down. Many pounds of honey were taken from the 
hollow trunk, from which a swarm of bees issued and 
attacked those felling the tree. It was stated to be nine 
feet in diameter, and a rough measurement shows it to 
have been at least 23 or 24 feet in circumference, and 
from the following notice, copied from the Hartford 
Directory of 1863, its age may have been 300 years: 
“The oldest tree now alive in this city is a few rods 
south of and near the foot of Ferry Street. It is as- 
sumed to be over 300 years old—a_button-ball, syea- 
more, 24 feet in circumference at the base, and, like 
the Charter Oak, is hollow, and has been submitted to 
a fiery ordeal.” 

Captain Sigsbee, of the auxiliary cruiser St. Paw, 
reports that on Sixth Month 29th, off San Juan de 
' Porto Rico, he was attacked by a Spanish cruiser and 
the torpedo boat destroyer Terror, The St. Paul hit 
the Jerror three times, killing one officer and two men, 
and disabled the destroyer so badly that it was towed 
back into San Juan in a sinking condition. 

On the Ist inst. a long and fierce battle took place on 
the north and east of Santiago de Cuba, between Gen. 
Shafter’s army and the Spaniards under Gen. Linares. 
San Juan and Caney were captured, the former by as- 










































































































































































































































































sault, and occupied by Shafter’s men. 
retreated into the city, which has since been invested. 
On the 3d inst. Gen. Shafter demanded the surrender of 
the city; but gave until noon on the 5th for a reply— 
a truce was concluded and the fighting temporarily 
stopped. 
1200 in killed and wounded, and the Spaniards a larger 
number. 


Cervera attempted to escape from Santiago harbor, but 
were attacked by Admiral Sampson’s war ships and 
driven ashore; where, being on fire and riddled with 
shot, they surrendered. 
loss at 350 killed or drowned and 160 wounded. Ad- 
miral Cervera and 1600 officers and men were captured. 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet lost one man, killed. 


close of Orange Street Meeting, about 4.30 o’clock 
the thermometer registered 99} degrees. 
thermometer hanging in the shade on the top floor of 
the Post Office building indicated 100}; degrees, which 
temperature has been exceeded only twice in nearly 
thirty years. In New York city it was so hot that the 
asphalt pavement in many streets became so soft that 
footsteps left visible imprints upon it, and all along 


automatic alarms going off by themselves from the 
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The Spaniards | 


It is thought the American forces lost some 


On first day Seventh Month 3d, the fleet of Admiral 
Admiral Watson reports their 


On First-day afternoon, Seventh Month 3rd, at the 


At 3.20, a 


Broadway, pitch in which the Belgian blocks were laid 
could be seen oozing up through the cracks between 
the stones. Firemen had many needless runs through 


heat of the air. 

The steamer New England arrived at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Seventh Month 3rd, with twenty miners from 
Dawson City. They brought in gold dust and drafts 
for half a million dollars. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was re- 
ported at 555; being 168 more than the previous 
week and 64 more than the corresponding week last 
year. Of the whole number 217 were under one year 
of age; 284 were males and 217 females: 114 died of 
cholera infantum; 47 of consumption; 36 of heart 
disease ; 28 of marasmus; 27 of pneumonia; 20 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 18 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 16 of old age; 16 of convulsions; 
14 of apoplexy ; 13 of paralysis; 12 of cancer; 11 of 
burns and scalds ; 11 from casualties; 10 of diphtheria ; 
10 of typhoid fever ; 10 of nephritis; and 9 of Bright’s 
disease. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110 a 111; 
coupon, 1105 a 1114; new 4’s, 124 a 125; 5’s, 112} a 
1134; currency 6’s 101 a 103. 

CoTTon was quiet and 1-16c. per pound lower on a 
basis of 63c. for middling uplands. 

Ferp.— Winter in bulk and spring in sacks quoted 
$14.00 a $14.50 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $3.00 a $3.25; do extras, 
$3.40 a $3.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.90 a $4.10 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.25; do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., 
do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.00 ; 
do., straight, $4 50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.65 a $4.90 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.00 a $5.15. City mills, extra, 
$3.40 a $3.65; do., clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.10. Rye FLour 
at $3.10 per bbl. for choice Pennsy]vania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 82 a 82}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 35c. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 30c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 4j a 5c.; me- 
dium, 4§ a 4}c.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 43 a 43c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3}c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 4} a 7c. 

Hogs.—Best Western 5} a 6c.; others 5} a 54e. 

ForEIGN.—Queen Victoria has appointed commis- 
sioners, in pursuance of the agreement signed at 
Washington on Fifth Month 30th, for a Joint Com- 
mittee to adjust the Canadian-American differences. 

Liquor may be sold in the House of Commons with- 
out a license, the Police Magistrate having dismissed 
the summons against its barkeeper. As the Daily 
News puts it: “If the House of Commons wants liquor, 
the House of Commons will have liquor, and all the 
courts in England can not control the legislative 
power.” 

On the 30th ultimo M. Brisson, the new French 
Premier, outlined the Ministerial policy and the 
Chamber of Deputies adopted a vote of confidence by 
a vote of 316 to 230. 

According to a despatch to the London Times from 
Sydney, N.S. W., the British steamer Mohawk has an- 
nexed eighteen islands of the Santa Cruz and Duff 
groups in the Pacitic. 

The cruiser Charleston and transports arrived at 
Manilla on Sixth Month 30th. Guahan, the largest 
of the Ladrones, was captured on Sixth Month 20th. 


ing coal from the Spanish colliers, was inform 
he must leave Port Said. The Admiral thereupon 
said his ships needed repairs and began discharging 
coal and material in order to repair. 


28th, at Rieti, forty-two miles from Rome. 
Franco an earthquake injured a number of people and 
killed one child. Five peasants were killed and seven 
others injured by an earthquake shock at Santa Rg. 
fina, near Aquila. 


Seventh Mo, 9, 1898 
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Admiral Camara having been notified to stop tak. 


that 


Two sharp earthquakes were felt on Sixth Month 
At Castel 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 72, 


W. M. Cupp, Idaho; Ephraim Smith, Phila., $12.50, 


for himself, Morris S. Cope, Elizabeth Hughes, Pa, 
Joel J. Smith, Ia., Dr. L. M. Williams, Cal., and Hen- 
rietta Green, Ireland. 


bas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
ANTHONY BENEZET AND HIS TIMES can be obtained 


in pamphlet form at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Price five cents a copy. 


WANTED, by a young woman Friend, a position as 


companion, or to assist in the house. 


Address “ EF,” Office of THE FRrenp, 


WANTED, by a young woman Friend, a position ag 


companion or nursery governess. 


Address “ G,” Office of THe FrRrienp. 


Westrown Boarpine Scuoorn.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLiAM F. WicKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Frienps’ Liprary, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, Phila- 





delphia.—During the Seventh Month the Library 


will be open on Second and Fitth-day afternoons only, 
between the hours of three and six o'clock. 
The following is a list of some of the books added 

to Friends’ Library, Phila , Sixth Month, 1898: 
Blow—Symbolic Education. 
Bryce— William Eward Gladstone. 
Dana—Eastern Journeys. 
De Windt—Through the gold fields of Alaska. 
Garnett—Italian literature. 
Griffis—Pilgrims in their three homes. 
Higginson—Cheerful yesterdays, 
Tweedie—Through Finland in carts. 
Tyrrell—Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada. 
Winthrop—Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop. 








Diep, at his residence near West Newton, Ind, 
First Mo. 21st, 1898, CALEB JoHNSON, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, an esteemed member of West 
Union Monthly Meeting. He stood firm in the pri 
ciples of Friends, and made a peaceful close. 

——, at her residence in Elkland, Pa., on the ninth 
of Sixth Mo., 1898, Mary McCarry, in the eightieth 
year of her age; a much loved member and elder of 
Elkland Preparative and Muncy Monthly Meeting. 

——, at his summer residence in Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
Sixth Month 13th, 1898, Dk. CuHaries E. Hopgins, 
an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District. 

——, on the first of Eighth Month, 1897, Reppoca 
K. MILEs, aged seventy-three years four months, three 
days. A life-long member of the Society of Friends 
she lived a life consistent with their Christian profe 
sion. Leaving her right of membership at Union 
Monthly Meeting, Miami Co., Obio, slve removed with 
her husband and family in 1870 to Clay Co., Kansas, 
remaining there for twenty years isolated from the 
Society of her choice. It was her steadfast concern @ 
show forth in life and conversation the principles 
Christianity as held by this religious Society. 
removing to Oregon in 1890 she was taken with § 
lingering and ofien painful illness, which she bor 
with becoming patience in resignation to the Divi0e 
will. She left to her family and neighbors the cow 
forting assurance that all was well with her. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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